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WEBSTER,  WORD  ARBITER  FOR  100  YEARS 


By  T.  W.  RUSSELL 

THERE  was  great  bustle  in  the 
New  Haven  print  shop  of 
Hezekiah  Howe  a  hundred 
years  ago  this  Soring.  In 
those  days  when  a  five-foot  shelf 
would  have  held  all  the  notable 
books  theretofore  printed  in  Amer- 
ica a  new  venture  in  publishing 
was  an  event  that  could  hardly  be 
taken  calmly.  Through  the  Sum- 
mer of  1828  the  form3  in  the  Howe 
plant  were  kept  wet  with  ink.  the 
upright  presses  creaked  under  the 
pulls  of  the  busy  pressmen,  and  by 
early  Autumn  the  first  edition  of 
Noah  Webster's  '  'American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language" 
was  ready  for  the  public. 

There  were  2,500  copies,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  bulky  quarto  volumes 
and  selling  for  $20.  The  work 
listed,  defined  and  illustrated  with 
quotations  between  70,000  and 
80,000  words,  almost  twice  as  many 
as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  had  included 
in  his  once  authoritative  work. 
Most  of  the  definitions  Webster 
had  coined  anew,  performing  the 
great  mental  and  manual  labor  un- 
assisted. 

Such  was  the  sterling  value  of  the 
work  that  for  an  even  century  it 
has  remained  the  standard  lexicon 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
English  "Imperial"  and  the  Amer- 
ican ' 'Century' '  and  'Internation- 
al" dictionaries,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  works,  have  been  based  on 
it  and  have  preserved  Webster's 
identical  words  in  a  large  number 
of  their  definitions.  Not  until  this 
year,  the  centenary  of  its  publica- 
tion, is  its  reign  as  the  final  author- 
ity ended  by  the  anoearance,  fresh 
from  the  bindery,  of  the  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, representing  the  labor  of  an 
army  of  editors,  sub-editors,  read- 
ers and  assistants,  both  English 
and  American. 

In  the  hundred  years  since  1828, 
while  the  eminence  of  Webster's 
work  has  gone  almost  unchallenged, 
the  compiler  himself  has  descended 
nearly  into  oblivion.  Faced  with 
the  sudden  necessity  of  identifying 
him,  many  of  us  confuse  him  with 
his  distant  relative,  Daniel,  the 
statesman  and  orator.  To  others 
his  name  "has  come  to  be  hardly 
more  than  a  synonym  for  "diction- 
ary." To  be  sure,  if  persons  seek- 
ing a  word  in  the  "A's"  turn  by 
chance  to  the  frontispiece  of  the 
work  that  still  bears  his  name  they 
will  find  a  steel  engraving  of  the 
worthy  author;  but  its  flat  tones 
are  not  much  more  intriguing  to 
the  eye  than  the  title  page  itself. 

Yet  even  a  scrutiny  of  that  dull 
engraving  will  show  Webster  to 
nave  been  one  who  could  never 
have  conformed  to  the  definition  of 
a  lexicographer  which  Dr  Johnson, 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
"L's,"  was  ready  to  give  as  "A 
harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself 
in  tracing  the  origin  and  detailing 
the  signification  of  words."  The 
determined  chin,  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son fling  of  the  hair,  the  keen  and 
calculating  eyes  are  not  those  of  a 
scholar  whose  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  his  study. 

The  truth  Is  that,  far  from  being 
an  arid  and  bloodless  creature  to  be 
forgotten.  Webster  was  one  of  that 
choice  group  of  shrewd  and  prac- 
tical-minded pioneers  in  early  Amer- 
ican culture  who  are  best  typified 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  Web- 
ster resembled  In  more  ways  than 
one.  Like  Franklin,  he  had  aston- 
ishing versatility,  he  was  lawyer, 
scientist,  historian,  politician,  pam- 
phleteer, journalist  and  theologian 
as  well  as  lexicographer,  and  he 
left  some  mark  of  bis  influence  in 
almost  every  field  of  development 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

His  early  life  was  like  that  of 
many  another  Yankee  boy.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  New  England 
farmer  of  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  1774,  when  Noah  Jr.  was  16,  his 
father  mortgaged  his  farm  to  pay 
his  son's  college  expenses,  and  four 
years  later  Noah  was  graduated 
from  Yale  without  special  Histinc- 
tion.     In  1777  he  had  served    in 


The  Great  Schoolman's  Definitions  Have  Been  Standard 
Ever  Since  He  Published  His  Dictionary  in  1828 


body  of  militia  commanded  by  his 
father. 

On  his  graduation  his  father  gave 
him  an  eight-dollar  Continental  bill, 
worth  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar, 
saying  that  he  could  do  no  more 
for  him.  It  is  recorded  that  Web- 
ster shut  himself  up  in  his  room 
for  three  days,  considering  his 
future  and  reading  Jdhnson  and 
the  Spectator  for  spiritual  conso- 
lation. ' 

Although  he  had  intended  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  law,  without 
means    of    getting   started    he    was 


ing  lessons,  he  introduced  homely- 
wise  anecdotes  whose  straightfor- 
ward moral  was  to  sink  into  the 
tender  minds  of  generations  of 
American  school  children. 

In  the  preface  to  the  speller  he 
expressed  for  the  first  time  the 
purpose  that  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  whole  life.  "To  diffuse  an  uni- 
formity and  purity  of  language,  to 
destroy  the  provincial  prejudices 
that  originate  in  the  trifling  differ- 
ences of  dialect  and  produce  reci- 
procal ridicule,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests  of   literature    and    the    har- 


er  part  of  the  support  of  his  family 
was  derived  from  the  profits  of  this 
fifteen-penny  work. 

A  bibliography  of  the  books,  and 
pamphlets  on-  scientific,  political 
and  educational  subjects  that  c; 
from  his  pen  in  the  next  twenty 
years  would  well  indicate  his  pro- 
digious  energy,  mental  and  physi- 
cal. Among  his  voluminous  politi- 
cal writings,  his  "Sketches  of 
American  Policy,"  published  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution, 
is  said  to  contain  the  first  public 
plea   for   a   central   government    to 


Noah  Webster. 
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obliged  to  resort  to  teaching,  study- 
ing law  privately.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Hartford  in 
1781,  but,  unable  to  wait  for  a  prac- 
tice, he  resumed  teaching,  this  time 
in  Goshen,  N.  Y..  where  he  estab- 
lished a  classical  school. 

It  was  there,  in  1782,  that  Web- 
ster, his  mind  running  forward, 
perceived  that  after  the  separation 
from  England,  America  would  need 
to  have  its  own  school  texts.  He 
wrote  and  published  his  famous 
spelling  book,  the  first  part  of  a 
"Grammatical  Institute,"  which 
was  to  include  a  reader  and  a  gram- 
mar. In  preparing  the  speller  he 
displayed  the  sound  sense  which 
later  characterized  hia  dictionary. 
He  arranged  it  after  a  more  logical 
and  serviceable  method  than  the 
Englfsh  "Dilworth's,"  then  in  use, 
and  instead  of  inserting  dull  pas- 
sages from  the  Scripture  for  read- 


mony  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
most  ardent  wish  of  the  author," 
he  wrote.  His  entire  life  was  really 
devoted  to  extending  and  substan- 
tiating this  declaration  of  patriotic 
purpose. 

The  success  of  the  speller  was 
astounding.  It  was  not  long  before 
country  storekeepers,  on  their  vis- 
its to  trading  centres,  laid  in  sup- 
plies of  the  Webster  speller,  as  con- 
fidently as  they  bought  West  India 
molasses  and  English  tools.  In 
1814-15  the  sales  averaged  286,000 
copies  a  year.  In  1828  the  sales 
were  estimated  to  be  350,000  copies. 
In  184S  the  statement  was  made 
that  about  24,000,000  copies  of  the 
book  had  been  published  up  to  that 
time,  and  that  the  sale  was  then 
a  million  copies  a  year.  During  the 
rest  of  Webster's  life,  and  especially 
during  the  twenty  years  he  spent 
compiling  his  dictionary,  the  great- 


take  the  place  of  the  Revolutionary 
Confederation  of  States.  At  Frank- 
lin's Invitation  in  1786.  he  estab- 
lished a  school  in  Philadelphia,  and 
during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion there  he  published  a  series  of 
expositions  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution, 

In  1793  he  edited  and  published  a 
newspaper  in  New  York,  which  sub- 
sequently became  The  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser.  He  showed 
himself  in  his  editorials  a  fervid 
Federalist.  Among  the  causes  he 
championed  at  that  time  was  free- 
dom for  slaves.  In  a  series  of  papers 
"On  the  effects  of  Slavery  on  Mor- 
als and  Industry"  he  proposed  grad- 
ually elevating  slaves  to  the  rank 
of  tenants  by  selecting  the  most 
capable.  In  1790  be  put  out  a  for- 
midable- "History  of  the  United 
States." 

"The  Prompter,"  a  little  book  of 


common  sayings  by  Webster,  sim- 
ilar to  the  maxims  of  the  "Poor 
Richard"  almanacs  of  Franklin,  ob- 
tained a  large  circulation  in  Amer- 
ica, and  even  in  Europe.  The  out- 
break of  the  yellow  fever  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  led  him  to  make  an 
extended  investigation  of  the  his- 
tory of  pestilential  diseases,  which 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1799  and  is  still  referred  to  for  its 
historical  value  as  containing  the 
most  advanced  theories  and  acute 
thinking  of  the  time. 

His  journal  of  those  years  is  a 
storehouse  of  information.  He  reg- 
istered temperatures,  precipitations 
and  the  character  of  prevailing 
winds  It  is  recorded  that  when 
the  French  scientist  Volny,  in  1796. 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  Amer- 
ican press  asking  for  information 
regarding  winds,  Webster  sent  his 
observations  covering  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  He  possessed  a  de- 
cided statistical  bent.  He  took 
pleasure  in  counting  the  number  of 
houses  when  he  visited  a  strange 
city:  1,950  in  Baltimore  in  1786  and 
2,600  below  Market  Street  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  3,500  in  New  York  in 
1788.  He  gathered  figures  on  birth 
and  death  rates. 

In  the  theological  field  his  most 
considerable  venture  was  his  edi- 
i  of  the  Bible.  His  object  was 
not  to  translate  the  book,  but  to 
correct  and  improve  its  English  in 
the  light  of  popular  usage.  His 
judgment  in  many  changes  was 
later  approved  by  revision  commit- 
tees of  England  and  America. 

THE  deep  current  of  his  mind, 
however,  was  always  occupied 
with  that  patriotic  ambition 
which  he  had  first  expressed  in  the 
preface  to  his  speller.  He  came  to 
believe  more  and  more  that  uni- 
formity in  usage,  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation was  of  vast  political  im- 
portance. He  met  and  corresponded 
with  Franklin.  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Rush  and  other  leading  minds 
of  the  period  and  impressed  them 
th  his  views.  Franklin,  especially, 
was  drawn  toward  the  youth  and 
endeavored  to  have  him  carry  out 
his  ideas  of  spelling  reform. 

Webster  planted  his  beliefs  on 
orthography   and   pronunciation   on 

occasions,  advocating  that  dif- 
ferences should  be  decided  by  refer- 

j  to  popular  usage  and  analogy. 
He  wrote,  he  gave  subscription  lec- 
tures throughout  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Federated  States,  going  as  far 

Charleston.  S.  C. ;  he  pressed 
home  his  doctrines  on  persons  and 
assemblies. 

member  of  the  firm  that  pub- 
lished the  dictionary  made  Web- 
ster's acquaintance  very  early  in 
life.  As  a  boy  of  13,  working  at  a 
case  in  a  Burlington  (Vt.)  printery. 

vas  approached  by  a  short,  pale- 
faced,  intense  man  who  handed 
him  a  printed  slip,  saying:  "My 
lad,  when  using  these  words,  please 
oblige  me  by  spelling  them  as  here." 

was  Webster  traveling  about 
among  the  printing  offices  and  per- 
suading people  to  spell  according  to 
uniform  rules. 

Steadily  Webster's  studies  gravi- 
tated toward  lexicography,  and  bis 
habits  of  mind,  his  wide  travel  and 
his  variety  of  pursuits  made  him 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task.  It 
had  been  his  custom  to  jot  down 
words  that  he  met  in  reading  and 
failed  to  find  in  dictionaries.  His 
labors  on  the  spelling  book  and  the 
grammar  had  familiarized  him  with 
the  task  of  discriminating  and  de- 
fining, and  disclosed  the  deficien- 
of  current  dictionaries  in  that 
respect. 

From  1800  to  1828  he  gave  up  all 
else  to  work  on  hia  dictionary.  At 
first  he  did  not  plan  to  Investigate 
the  origin  and  the  progress  of  lan- 
guage; he  would  merely  supply  the 

ssions  and  correct  the  errors  of 
older  dictionaries,  especially  John- 
ion's,  and  with  this  purpose  he 
pent  a  number  of  years  collecting 
words. 

He  then  made  a  copy  of  the 
words  under  two  letters  of  the  al- 

(  Continued   on    Page   19  ) 
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phabet,  but  being  embarrassed  by 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  origin  of 
words,  determined  to  change  his 
plan.  For  ten  years,  therefore,  he 
made  a  comparative  study  of  words, 
and  finally  when  he  was  66  years 
old,  having  exhausted  the  facilities 
bf  American  libraries,  he  went  to 
France  and  England  to  complete 
his     research. 

"When  I  had  come  to  the  last 
word,"  he  wrote  from  Cambridge, 
"I  was  seized  with  a  trembling 
which  made  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  hold  my  pen  steady  for  writing. 
The  cause  seemed  to  have  been  the  ; 
thought  that  I  might  not  then  live  : 
to  finish  the  work,  or  the  thought 
that  I  was  near  the  end  of  ray 
labors-  But  I  summoned  strength 
to  finish  the  last  word  and  then, 
walking  about  the  room  a  few  min- 


ute 


I  : 


ered.' 


In  contrast  to  earlier  dictionaries. 
Webster's  was  designed  for  use  in 
daily  life  of  the  plain  citizen.  He 
saw  literature  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  self-government,  and  he 
somehow  caught  a  vision  of  the 
hosts  of  American  school  children 
to  come,  upon  whose  wisdom  the 
integrity  of  the  country  was  to  de- 
pend. His  dictionary  was  to  be  a 
vast  school  book,  not  a  thesaurus 
of  literature.  He  included  legal, 
scientific  and  commercial  terms, 
which  had  hitherto  been  excluded 
from  dictionaries,  and  introduced 
much  general  information  which 
gave  the  work  considerable  value 
as  an  encyclopedia,  a  purely  Amer- 
ican innovation  in  lexicography. 

In  his  preface  he  gave  rules  for 
pronunciation,  some  of  which  have 
been  kept  unchanged  in  principle 
through  a  hundred  years  of  succes- 
sive   editions.       His    notions    were 

but  they  helped  reduce  to  order 
what  had  been  hopelessly  chaotic 
in  common  usage. 

The  most  valuable  and  lasting 
feature  of  his  dictionary,  however, 
was  the  definitions.  These  have  a 
legal  precision,  a  fullness  and  yet 
a  brevity,  which  have  made  his  dic- 
tionary unique.  Editors  have  left 
many  of  them  intact  to  this  day. 

THE  late  Sir  James  Murray,  edi- 
tor of  the  Oxford  Dictionary, 
said:  "Webster  was  a  great 
man,  a  born  definer  of  words."  To 
lexicographers  he  will  never  be  more 
more  than  a  genius  in  defining,  for 
his  etymological  and  philological  de- 
ductions have  been  largely  discard- 
ed. To  historians  he  will  always  be 
a  wellnigh  inexhaustible  source  of 
general  information,  for  his  mani- 
fold activities,  systematically  re- 
corded, anticipated  to  some  extent 
the  census,  the  department  of  vital 
statistics,  the  weather  bureau  and 
the  health  board,  as  well  as  the 
school  board  of  our  days. 

But  his  principal  claim  to  lasting 
fame  is  probably  that  he  holds  the 
title  of  America's  greatest  school- 
master. His  speller,  grammar  and 
dictionary  were  carried  from  the 
hillsides  of  New  England  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  the  tides 
iQf  migration  and  settlement  flowed 
through  the  valleys  of  the  AJle- 
ghanies.  through  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
to  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  on 
West.  His  carefully  marshaled  col- 
umns of  words  marched  like  war- 
riors acainst  the  ignorance  that 
tended  to  disrupt  the  primitive  so- 
ciety of  thinly  spread  and  localized 
culture  which  was  the  young  Re- 
public. And  today  the  heavy  "Web- 
ster" on  any  school  teacher's  desk, 
or  on  the  reference  table  of  any 
library  or  court  of  law.  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  permanent  value  of  hi3 
strongnwilled  labors. 

After  the  publication  of  the  die- 
tionary,  Webster,  now  a  sturdy  old 
man,  set  about  revising  some  of 
his  earlier  works.  In  1840  he  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary. In  1843  he  died  at  the  age 
of  86,  while  working  on  a  second 
revision. 


A  question-mark 


in  every  cup, 


but  one . . . 


THE  cup  mthout  the  question-mark  contains 
what  millions  are  calling  the  greatest  news  of 
the  day:  a  coffee  without  the  stealthy  drug 
caffein!  No  more  worrying  about  caffein's  effect  on 
your  heart,  your  nerves,  your  digestive  system,  your 
sleep.  Just  ask  your  grocer  or  delicatessen  for  Sanka 
Coffee  which  is  guaranteed  gy%  caffein-free.  Drink  cup 
after  cup,  any  time  of  day  or  night. 

Sanka  Coffee  is  a  superlative  blend  of  the  cost- 
liest Central  and  South  American  coffees,  with  Mocha 
and  Java.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  anything  in  Sanka 
but  coffee.  Experts  recognize  that  no  other  blend  of 
coffee  in  the  country  is  superior  to  Sanka  in  quality. 
You  get  the  best — you  lose  the  worst:  caffein  the  drug. 

Serve  Sanka  today  —  tonight  — any  time.  Let  its, 
marvelous  flavor  delight  you — its  freedom  from  caffein 
bolster  your  health.  Thousands  of  physicians  here 


and  abroad  endorse  Sanka.  Such  a  wonderful  coffee 
you  havenever  served  before.  Remember,  caffein  doesn't 
even  contribute  the  immediate  sense  of  comfort  which 
you  get  from  a  cup  of  coffee;  that  comes  from  the 
warmth  and  flavor.  Order  Sanka  today  and  see. 


SANKA 
COFFEE 

A  BLEND  OF  THE  WORLDS  FINEST 

COFFEES  WITH  97%  OF  THE 

CAFFEIN  REMOVED 


This  simple  Sanka  Test 
is  a  challenge  to  those  who  doubt 

You  can  buy  Sanka  Coffee  from  your  grocer  or  delica- 
tessen, but  if  you  first  want  to  "try  it  out"  send  ten  cents 
with  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  two  generous  sam- 
ples marked  A  and  B.  One  will  be  Sanka  Coffee  with  97% 
of  the  caffein  removed,  and  the  other  will  be  the  same 
blend  of  coffee  with  the  caffein  in.  We  make  this  friendly 
challenge:  get  these  samples  and  try  to  decide  which  is 
which!  Later  we'll  write  and  tell  you  whether  you're  a  good 
guesser  or  not —  (for  guessing  is  all  that  can  possibly  help  you 
win!).  Send  the  coupon  today  —  now! 


SANKA  COFFEE  CORPORATION.  Dept.  N.  Y.  T.-4-15 

No.  1  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Find  enclosed  ten  cents  for  which  you  are  to  send  mc  rwo  cans  — 
one  containing  Sanka  Coffee,  the  other  containing  the  same  kind  at 
coffee  but  with  none  of  the  caffein  removed. 


Name 
Addrt 
City... 
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